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KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN TIMBs. 
MECHANICS. 

Why is the explosive engine so called? 

Because it is set in motion by the explosion of 
oil gas and atmospheric air, the mechanical force 
of the explosion being employed to drive the ma- 
chinery. Percussion powder, and other substances 
that explode by contact, may eventually be em- 
ployed for the same purpose. 

Why does beating books with a hammer cause 
the printing to ‘* set off”? on the opposite page ? 

Because the blows suddenly compress the air 
between the leaves, and create heat which disturbs 
the ink. 

Why has pressing been advantageously substi- 
tuted for this beating ? 

Because it renders the books extremely comnaci 
and solid, by passing the sheets, when folded, be- 
tween a pair of powerful rollers, by which much 


-time is saved, the paper is made smoother, and the 


compression, though greater, does not disturb the 
ink. A rolled book will thus be reduced to about 


five-sixths of the thickness of the same book, if 


beaten: a shelf, therefore, that will hold fifty books 
beaten in the usual manner, will hold nearly sixty 
of such, if rolled. 

Why are knives sharpened by being drawn be- 
tween ‘wo horizontal rollers, as in ‘‘ the patent 
as * -sharpener ?”? 

cause the rollers revolve freely upon their 
axis; and at uniform distances are fixed narrow 
cylinders, or rings of steel, the edges of which are 
finely cut with file teeth, forming thereby circular 
files; the edges of these files overlap or intersect 
each other a little, so that when a knife is drawn 
between them, it operates on both sides of the edge 
at once; and as the rollers turn round at the slight 
est impulse, the peripheries of the circular files get 
uniformly worn, and consequently will last a long 
time. 

Why does the transparent dial of St. Giles’s 
church, London, light itself with gas as soon as 
the sun sets al night and pul out the light when 
the sun rises in the morning? 

Because a wheel is connected with the clock, 
which makes but one revolution in twenty four 
hours; and on this is placed a series of pins, 
which, by their revolution with the wheel, tend to 
raise a lever connected both with a gas-cock and 
a movable screen The gas which illuminates the 
dial is burning-at all times, but the consumption 
during the diy is comparatively small, as the lever 
opens and shuts the aperture by the motion of the 
large wheel; so that a person in the immediate 
neizhborhood of the clock would see little more 
than a faint indication of flame during the day 
light; but at evening the lever opens the aperture 
to its full size, and lets forth a brilliant flame. 
The movable screen completely cuts off any por- 
tion of light which might otherwise pass from the 
partially closed burner. 





Why are the faces of many new public clocks | 


ma le of stone instead of metal? 


} > 
I! com nd doe ass th 
Because stone being an absorbent, and not so) 0 small Compass, and dese net pass quickly off the 


ood a conductor of heat as metal, the paint ad- | 


eres better and lasts longer, and does not require 
to be renewed as ofien as on the copper dial. 


An- | 


other advantage of the stone dial is, that the centre | 


can be sunk, and the hour hand made to traverse 
in the sinking. This enables the minute hand to 
be close to the figures, and then almost all error 
from the eff-ct of parallax is avoided, which in the 
copper dial is very considerable; especially when 
the minute hand points at or near 15 and 45 minu- 
tes, and the hands are both above the dial. In the 


stone dials of Chelsea new church, and the royal 
Mews, Pimlico, the figures are cut in the stone, 
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Why is brown bread recommended to invalids ? 
Because it is of an aperient nature, from the 


and sunk about the eight of an inch, after the man-| bran which it contains possessing a resinous pur- 
ner of the Egyptian monuments, from which was galive matter 


derived the idea. By this method, supposing the 


Why is barley bread much less nutritious than 


dial accurately divided, and the figures well shap- ; wheaten bread? 


ed in the first instance, they will always remain so. | 


The originator of this improvement is Mr. Villi- 
amy, the eminent horologist. 


Why is the Diorama so called? 

Because of its origin from the Greek, signifying 
two views, of which this exhibition consists. 
These pictures are painted in solid, and in trans- 
parency, arranged and lighted in a peculiar man- 
ner, so as to exhibit changes of light and shade, 
and a variety of natural phenomena. The means 
by which these changes are effected, may be ex- 
plained as follows : the contrivance is partly op- 
tical, partly mechanical; and consists in placing 
the pictures within a building so constructed, that 
the salcon containing the spectators may revolve 
at intervals, for the purpose of bringing in succes- 
sion iwo distinct pictures into the field of view, 
without the necessity of the spectators removing 
from their scats; while the scenery itself remains 
stationary, ano the pictures therefore admit of an 
improved metho of distributing light, by which 
they are illuminated, so as to produce the effects 
of a variable picture. This is performed by means 
of a number of traysparent and movable blinds, 
some of which are placed behind the picture for 
the purpose of intercepting 224 «hanging the color 
of the rays of light, which are permiited to pass 
through the semi-transparent parts of the picture. 
Similar blinds aze also situated above and in treat 
of the pictures, so as to be movable by ‘he aid of 
cords, and by that means to distribute or direct 
the rays of light which are permitted to fall upon 
the front of the scene. 

The extent of revolving motion given to the sa- 
loon, is an arc of about 73°; and during the time 
that the audience is thus passing round, no person 
is permitted to go in or out. The revolution of the 
saloon is effected by means of a sector, or portion 
of a wheel, having teeth formed upon its edge; 
these work in a series of wheels and pinions, so 
that one man placed at a winch is enabled to give 
motion to the whole. 

The space between the saloon and each of the 
two pictures is occupied on either side by a par- 
tition, furming a kind of avenue, proportioned in 
width to the size of the picture; without such a 
precaution, the eye of the spectator being thirty 
or forty feet distant from the convass, would, by 
any thing intervening, be estranged from the ob- 
ject. The views are eighty-six feet in length and 
forty-five in height. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Why is wheat more nourishing than other grain? 

Because it contains a large quantity of gluten, 
which is an extremely nutritive substance. 

Why is rice a good substitute for wheat flour? 

Because it contains a great deal of nutriment in 


stomach. 

Why does a stiff dough of flour and water soon 
turn sour? 

Because the water undergoes the acetous fer- 
mentation, and becomes vinegar. 

Why is yeast used in making bread? 

Because it lightens it, by inflating the dough in 
all parts with fixed air, or carbonic acid. 

Why is baked bread lighter than dough? 

Because part of ihe water is expelled by the heat 


_ of the oven in baking. 


Because barley contains much less gluten than 
wheat; and the nutritiveness of the grain is in pro- 
portion to its gluten. 

Why is salt used in making bread? 

Because of its flavor, and causing the dough to 
rise better; and its stiffening the clammy dough 
made from new flour, and giving it a fair color 
when otherwise it would be foxy. 

Why are there two sorts of crust in a loaf? 

Because the under surface (or crust) resis on a 
tile floor of the oven, which being a bad conductor 
of heat, scorches it very little, but the upper sur- 
faces of the loaf being all exposed to the direct 
influence of the hot air of the oven, are considera- 
bly scorched. 

Why is alum used in making bread? 

Because it is said to whiten ill-colored flour, and 
to harden and whiten bread made from flour which 
has been malted. By fraudulent persons it is used 
as an adulteration: fora large quantity of it is add- 
ed to the dough enables it to absorb, conceal, and 
retain much more water than it otherwise would. 
Bread made from such dough will come out from 
the oven much heavier than it ought, and the ad- 
ditional weight will be merely water. Two ad- 
hering loaves of such bread generally separate un- 
evenly, one taking more from the other than its 
share — Donovan. 

_ Why is the fermentation of bread presumed to 
be = it a > . ned ed 

-cause it depends upon the saccharine ingre- 
dient of the hm and the known liws of Yay 
composition of sugar. The production of spirit, 
in the course of the fermentation of bread, in ba- 
king, which has been found to take place, is per- 
haps the most irrefragable proof of this theory. 
Flour kneaded without yest, fermented iv the usual 
way, and enclosed in a distillatory apparatus, has 
yielded the taste and smell of spirit; and, by re- 
peated recitification, spirit has been thus obtained 
-~ strength sufficient to burn, and to fire gunpow- 

er. 

Why is meat preserved by dry‘ng? 

Because all bodies to ferment, must be more or 
less moist. Thus, a piece of meat, with all its 
natural juices, will socn petrify; whereas bodios 
conpletely dry cannot be made to undergo any 
kind of fermentation. 


Why do smoxed provisions keep better than those 
which are dried? 

Because of the impregnation of pyroligneous 
acid which the former receive from the smoke; 
turf smoke being generally employed; and turf, 
by distillation in close-vessels, affording pyroligne- 
ous acid.— an. 


Why is a certain soup called Mulgatawney ? 

Because of its origin from the Incian mulga pep- 
per, and tanee water; the original soup being 
merely pepper water. without any meat whatever. 

Why is habitual dringing especially fatal to the 
interests of cooks? 

Because nothing so soon destroys the palate or 
taste, which is.necessary even for the most expe- 
rienced cooks, to ascertain the flavor and season- 
ing of their soups, sauces, &c. 

Why does charcoal prevent meat, §c, becoming 
tainted? 

Because it absorbs the different gasses of putre- 
faction, and condenses them in its pores, without 





any alteration of their properties or its own. 
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Why is baking the least advantageous of all 
modes of cookery? 

Because meat thus dressed loses about one-third 
of its weight, and the nourishing juices are then, 
in great measure, dried up. Beef in boiling loses 
26lbs. in 1000.; in roasting it loses nearly one- 
third. 

Why are liquors cleared by fermentation ? 

Because during the process, a thick froth of air 
bubbles, and viscid matter rises to the surface, and 
after ren.aining there some time, it parts with the 
air which floated it, and the viscid matter subsides 
to the bottom. 

Why are some fruits improved in sweetness by 
drying or half withering on the trees? 

Because their watery parts thus exhale, and the 
sugar is virtually increased in quantity. 

Why should grapes hang an the vine until they 
are perfectly ripe ? 

Because unripe bunches never get any riper af- 
ter they are gathered. 

Why should grapes be eaten soon after they are 
gathered? 

Because unlike other fruits, grapes do not im- 
prove in flavor after gathering. 

Why should raspberries be eaten from the bush? 

Because their flavor is the most fleeting of all 
fruit. Even a few hours will diminish it, and on 
the bush the flavor does not continue above two or 
three days after the fruit is ripe. If kept for two 
or three days when gathered, the flavor is almost 
entirely gone. 





MECHANICS’ MEETING. 





Ata meeting of the mechanics of the village of 
Auburn, held at the town hall on Thursday evening, 
Jane 8th, Mr. G. C. BurGcess, was called to the 
chair, and Frep’«. Prince, appointed secre- 
lary. 

The object of the meeting having been stated, 
to hear the report of a committee of investigation 
from this and other towns, deputed to visit the 

rison to ascertain how far the existing laws in re- 
ation to the employment of the convicts at me- 
chanical business, were carried out. 

On motion, a committee of six were chosen to 
report resolutions on the subject, when A. Elder, 
of Seneca Falls, C. White, H. A. Hawes, F. 
Prince, J. Ireland and W. Polson of Auburn, were 
chosen said committee. 

The committee having retired, A. Bascom, Esq., 
one of the committee from Seneca Falls was called 
on, who addressed the meeting in an able and for- 
cible manner. At the close of Mr. B.’s address, 
on motion, the thanks of the meeting were voted 
Mr. Bascom for his remarks on the occasion. 

Mr. A. Elder from the committee on resolutions, 
then reported the following which were unanimous- 
ly passed : 

Resolved, That having conformed with the du- 
ties imposed upon us by the mechanics of our re- 
spective towns, to visit the Auburn state prison to 
ascertain whether existing laws were effective and 
carried out in regard to the employment of convicts 
in said prison; we offer the following resolutions 
to the mechanics of the state as embodying the re- 
sults of our investigation : 

Resolved, That the action of the legislature of 
?42 for the relief of the suffering mechanics of the 
state, being merely prospective in its character, 
legalizing the employment of convicts in trades 
confessed since conviction, and conflicting with 
honest industry, has injured and not improved our 
condition, and ought to be received as another le- 
gislative cheat. 

Resolved, That this reputed legislative bungling 
is attributed to no want of foresight in men who 
never omit accuracy when salary is concerned, 
but is, (if the opinion of the Attorney General is to 
be relied upon in the construction of the laws) a 
premediated fraud. 

Resolved, That this deceptive legisiating should 
nieet, not only the rebuke of the laboring class, 
but every well-wisher of our common country. 

Resolved, That while the agent and inspectors 
abide by the novel opinion of the Attorney Gene- 


ral, and offer to contract the labor of the convicts 
for five years as formerly, they evince by their 
servility a desire for investigation and reform, 
when we can procure a competent and honest le- 
gislature. 
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closet, and hung up the empty rag bag for re-fill- 


ing 

When Mr. Franklin Q had seated himself 
by the fireside that evening, conning over as usual 
the events of the day, he remarked: 





Resolved, That we have recently seen a report |. ‘1 think, Lucy, | have received a lesson to-day 
of the grand jury of this county, expressing great | which will make me more careful hereafter.” 
sympathy and pain at the confinement of a portion | ‘* Well, Frank, you know we must ‘ live and 
of the convicts in the prison, carrying forth to the | learn,’ so let me hear what it is.”? 
public, that the laws which have consigned them| “ When I was sitting at my desk te day making 
there are impolitic. This being wide of the truth, | out bills, a Jew traveling merchant came in and 
their sympathy would have been better conferred | offered me ‘ some superior steel pens of his own 
upon the mass of destitute operatives outside the | importation,’ as he said, at nine shillings a gross. 
prison walls, who are crushed by the odious mon-| | thought | could not get them cheaper of an im- 
opoly. | porter, so 1 took a gross. A few hours after that 

Resolved, That the above resolutions and pro- | | chanced to step into a store near Market square, 
ceedings of this meeting be signed by the chairman | and who should I see but the same Jew merchant 
and secretary, and published in the different papers | packing up a dozen boxes of pens he had just pur- 
in this village, in the Seneca County Courier, and! chased! But what made me feel bad was to learn 
Demcrat, and in the Albany Mechanic, at Alba-| that the fellow had to pay only seventy-five cents 
ny. G. C. BURGESS, Ch’n. | per gross for them.” . 

Frep’« Prince, Sec’y. | ** What,” said Lucy, ‘did you pay the Jew 
|double price for importing only from Market 











| square to yeur shop?” 


ENCOURAGE YOUR OWN. } 
| that’s certain; and the only way to be -ecure 


*“T did so, indeed, but will never do it again, 


We must “‘live and learn,” my dear, said Frank- from such knaves is to make a rule, which you 


lin Q 
bemoaning a new coffee-pot melted down on the | 
hot stove. She never forgot her impression on see-| 
ing the brilliant article leaning first like the tower | 
of Pisa, and then sinking into obscurity, like a 
rich man retiring from business to become a mere 
shining lump of ruins; nor did she forget the re- 
mark. Neither was she less mindful of another fa- 
vorite sentiment of her Franklin: ‘economy is_so 
legibly written on all the works of creation, it is a 
virtue which no one should despise.” 

Every opportunity that offered for the exercise | 
of this virtue was duly improved. The cellar-door| 
never opened without exhibiting an evidence of it-— | 
for behind it hung a huge memento in the shape of | 
a rag bag, of about a bushel capacity—an open re-| 
ceptacle for every little shred of cloth. Now and | 











then it would receive a larger deposite in the shape | 


of an old dress which had undergone the mutations | 
of fashion as well as sundry rents from the door 
catch—and having become too fragile by trequent 
ablutions, was in c ep i to this “last 
depository of all things”—cotton. These last de- | 
posits, however, were not usually made in the mo- 
ment—nor always without a sigh. The recollec- 
tions of its good fit—its once bright colors—where 
it had been worn, &c., all seemed to plead that it 
might once again renew its age in a bed covering. 
It is brought to the test, —‘“* it won’t beat quilting,” 
is the verdict, and is consigned to its resting 
place. 

In the course of a few years the ponderous bag 
gradudlly fills to overflowing; and as true economy 
does not consist in hoarding up, but rather in turn- 
ing everything to the best account, Lucy is on the 
look-out for a market for her stock. There is a 
rap at the door. 

“Do you want to buy any tin ware, marm ?” 

** Believe not to day—have more than we like 
to keep bright.’’ 

** But I have some of the best you ever saw—all 
made by machinery, and cheap as dirt. Just look 
at this cake box—all planished tin, bright asa 
look-glass.’’ 

What do you ask for it?’’ 

‘*Only a dollar, in rags—or cash seventy-five 
cents.”’ 

At the sound of the rags, the long collected stock 
comes over her mind—and the cake box being a 
desirable article, she concludes to take it, and the 
rag-bag is hung on the pedlar’s steelyards.+ 

** Just twenty pounds, marm—at a cent and a 
half a pound they come to thirty cents. So I want 
seventy cents to make us square.”’ 

The burden of the rag bag was removed from 
her mind, and the shining purchase was before her 
—so the seventy cents were paid without much 
calculation, and after answering in the negative 
the inquiry—‘‘ Nothing else, marm?”’ he departed 
to gather up all the rags in the neighborhood. 

an closed the door, put her purchase in the 














to his young wife, when he saw we may write down and stick up over your mantel- 


piece: 
Never to purchase an article of a traveling pedlar, 
which can be obtained at a regular store!” 
**There must be one exception to this rule, 
Frank—I! must add, ‘“‘£xcept when you pay in old 
rags.’’ 
** Better not add it, Lucy—sooner burn your 
rags.” 
** Burn my rags! why, where is your economy, 


| Frank? I guess you will think rags are of some 


value when you see what I have purchased with 
them to-day.’’ 

(The closet now opens and the cake box makes 
its appearance.) ‘‘ Do you think now our old 
rags are of no value ?”’ 

Mr. Q was a little abashed, and was almost 
disposed to accede to the exception. ‘‘ How ma- 





| ny pounds of rags did you give, my dear, for that 


splendid affair 7”? 
** The price was one dollar in rags, or seventy - 


| five cents in cash. As I wanted to trade away the 
| rags, 1 concluded to pay for it in that way. They 


weighed twenty pounds; not quite so much as I 
expected, and so I paid him seventy cents to make 
up the dollar.’? 

**And so, Lucy, he has got your rags for less 
than a quarter of a cent a pound, if his price of the 
article is right—but its real value at our town 
shops is only fifty cents. So you see that you have 
not only given your rags away, but twenty cents 
beside ! Now, is it not better to burn your rags 
than deal with a pedlar ?” 

** You are right, Frank, I will stick up the mot- 
to without any exception. But I can’t consent to 
burn the rags; I ’Il tell you what | will do—if you 
will sit down and with one of your Jew pens write 
a letter to the printer, warning every body not to 
deal with traveling pedlars, you may say in it that 
Mrs. Lucy Q—— will send him all her old rags 
for five years. Tell him to put in great capitals— 
HAVE NO DEALINGS WITH PEDLARS, 
UNLESS YOU KNOW THEIR CHARAC-— 
TERS. Also, begin and end with saying, what 
every body should practivce—* ENCOURAGE 
YOUR OWN.’” 


Sea Serrents.—Prof. Silliman, in one of 
his late geological lectures says, speaking of these 
creatures, ‘‘ the nearest approximation we have in 
size to the immense saurians of former times, is 
the sea serpent. The fact of the existence of some 
animals known among sailors as sea serpents, can 
scarcely be doubted. Many shrewd, intelligent 
men have seen these monsters, under circumstan- 
ces that can leave no doubt of their existence. 
Some of our Nantucket whalers will some of these 
days capture one of these animals, and then we 
shall know more about their habits and mede of 
life.”’ e 
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DYING CONFESSIONS. 


The Mechanic was suspended two weeks since, 
with a view to convey the hint that some effort 
was necessary on the part of its friends, if it had 
any, to sustain its existence. In the meantime 
the least possible progress has been made towards 
any substantial arrangement for its continuance; 
no subscriptions have been renewed, so to speak, 
and while the bills have been promptly paid by the 
merchants and professional men, the mechanics 
in nine cases out of ten pay no regard to theirs. 
The bills in the city of Albany even, hardly pay the 
cost of collecting them, while those abroad are not 
worth making an effort for. We state these things 


with shame and sorrow. The poor services we 


have rendered in the way of writing and compiling, 
though much labor and diligence has been be- 
stowed, are entirely unrequited. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we have resolved to hold over a little 
longer, in the hope that some arrangement will be 
made by which the paper may be continued by 
somebody. The mechanics of this state are espe- 
cially interested in the continuance of such a pub- 
lication at this time, on more than one account. 
But the interest they have in the reform of the 
State Prison laws, so long sought by them, is alone 
of suffictent importance. If they do not possess 
the energy to effect that object, which they have 
the power to do, with what grace can they make 
pretensions tv any respectable standing as a class 
in this free and enlightened community! They 
will be fit subjects for the derision of those whom 
they allow to triumph over them. The present 
state of the prison system, involving the state in 
heavy expenses, estimated at a hundred thousand 
dollars annually, will have the effect to excite 
anew the alarm of the agriculturists, who stand in 
great terror of direct taxation, and there will be no 
small chance of the old system of contracts being 
legalized. It is only by a systematic organiza- 
tion of the mechanics in every corner of the state, 
anc the circulation of information among them, 
through the columns of a periodical, that they can 
be brought up toa dignified standing, and mar- 
shalled to guard theirinterests from encroachment. 
As we stated before, efforts are making, slowly but 
it is hoped not the less surely, to send out an agent 
or agents, to search out mechanics in their hiding 
places, and lead them forih to the light. There 
are a great many of them who appear not to know 
that they have any thing more than a second-hand 
right to the privileges of citizenship, and by far 
too many that do not care to have any other. But 
the time will come when the mechanics will set 
themselves at work in a body for their social and 
moral elevation. We have kept this subject be- 
fore our readers continually, and have the satis- 
faction to know that much has been done in some 
places in consequence. Far more remains to be 
done every where, and the aid of the press is in- 
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dispensable to the work; but there is not a single 
periodical of the kind in the whole land that sur- | 
vives this, although several very useful ones have | 
been undertaken. | 
We take leave of our readers for the present in | 
the hope of meeting again. In the meantime an 
effort will be made to collect the money due. If 
it is found impossible to resuscitate, the few who_ 
have paid for more than they have received will | 
have their money refunded, unless they can afford 


to contribute it to meet the losses sustained. 


STATE PRISON MATTERS. 








It will be seen by the minutes of a meeting of 
the mechanics of Auburn, which we publish in | 
another column, that the prospect of an abatement 
of the abuses which have so long been complained 


tracts are made as usual, the officers taking ad- | 
vantage of an inadvertence in the wording of a | 
section of the law, which gives it a reading di-| 
rectly contrary to what was intended. The com- 
mittee was occupied with the law until near day- 
light, in order to get it before the house the next 
day, and in the haste of its preparation and pas- 
sage, the flaw was overlooked. But so apparent 
was the error, that if was thought the attorney 
general would interpose his authority to carry out 
the literal meaning of the law, and we believe he 
will do so, as far as it is his duty to interfere. 
But there are so many ways to evade the most 
carefully written laws, that little protection is to 
be experted from a defective one; the mechanics 
must abide another opportunity to seek redress | 
from the legislature, as they have continued to do 
yearly, for many years, unavailingly. 





MEXICAN AQUEDUCTS. 

In a former number we gave an account of the 
principal aqueducts of Europe, and a description 
of the Croton aqueduct, the most notable structure 
of the kind in America, and undoubtedly the most 
perfect aqueduct ever constructed. We have 
since met with an account of the aqueducts of 
Mexico, which seem to have been overlooked by 
modern writers. It appears that the ancient Mex- 
icans constructed, for the convenience of densely 
populated places, several remarkable aqueducts; 
and the ruined cities of Yucatan and Central Ame- 
rica, where no water is now visible, may have 
been supplied in the same way, instead of being 
wholly dependent for the consumption of so large 
a population, upon the sonatos, as conjectured by 
Stephens. 

The city of Mexico, at the time it was visited 
by the Spaniards, was supplied with pure water by 
two aqueducts, from Chapoltepec, which is two 
miles distant. ‘The city being situated in the midst 
of a lake of brackish water, the peuple were 
obliged to transport their water in a very incon- 
venient manner for a great number of years. The 
aqueducts were constructed of stone and cement, 
five feet high and six broad, resting upon a bed 
or road raised for that purpose upon the lake, by 
which the water was brought to the entrance of 
the cily, and thence distributed through smaller 
channels to supply several fountains, and particu- 
larly those of the royal palaces. They made use 
of but one of these at a time, the other being 





cleansed in the meanwhile, by which they were 





supplied with pure water. These aqueducts still 
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supply the city with drinkable water, which is 
brought down from sources situated in the moun- 
tains west of the vale. The larger aqueduct, 
leading from Santa Fe to the Alemada, and thence 
to the lake, is more than six miles in length, and 
in one-third of its course is supported by arches of 
stone and brick plastered over. Its water, which 
is very pure, is distributed through the city. The 
other aqueduct, that of Chapoltepec, is two miles 
in length, and rests upon 904 arches, which are 
nine and a half feet apart, and the columns four 
feet thick, and six and a half in width. The 
stream of water is two feet and a quarter wide, 
and three feet deep. This water, which is less 
pure, is cosumed in the suburbs contiguous to the 
city on the south. 

An aqueduct was still to be seen in the middle 


. . of the last century at Tezcutzinco, formerly a 
of, is as distant as ever. It appears that new con- | palace of pleasure belonging to the kings of Tez- 


cuco, which conveyed water to the royal gardens. 

But these are not to be compared with the fa- 
mous aqueduct of Cempoallan, which, as deserib - 
ed by Clavigero, is worthy to be ranked with the 
greatest of Europe. The three mentioned above 
were built by the Mexicans previous to the con- 
quest of the country by the Spaniards; but this 
larger work was done about the middle of the six - 
teenth century, immediately after the conquest, 
and was known to Clavigero, who traversed the 
country two centuries after. It was built by the 
Indians at the instigation of the Spanish missiona- 
ry, Francisco Tembleque, and executed with 
wonderful perfection. The animals introduced 
by the Spaniards for the purposes of food, agricul- 
ture and transportation, consumed the scanty sup- 
ply of water, and it was to relieve the necessities 
of his converts that the missionary undertook the 
stupendous project of conducting a supply from a 
great distance through a rocky an¢é mountainous 
country. The work was constructed of stone and 
lime, which, on account of the tortuous course they 
were obliged to follow, was upwards of thirty 
miles long. The greatest difficulty consisted in 
crossing three great precipices which intercepted 
their progress, and which had to be surmounted 
by three bridges, the first consisting of 47, the se- 
cond of 13, and the third, a stupendous work of 
itself, of 67 arches. The largest arch, forming 
the centre, situated in the greatest depth of the 
chasm, was carried up 110 geometrical feet in 
hight, and sixty-one in breadth. The other arch- 
es diminished gradually to the border of the ra- 
vine. This bridge, upwards of half a mile in 
length, was the work of five years, and the whole 
aqueduct was seventeen years in building. It 
was a superb fabric, and a gigantic undertaking 
for any country in the world, in any age; but view- 
ed as the work of a nation of Americans who sur 
vived the downfal of their empire, under the di- 
rection of a missionary, it is entitled to the highest 
admiration. 





STEAM PACKETS. 





Considerable interest was manifested on Tues- 
day of last week, in the steam schooner which ar- 
rived at our wharf. It was the Mohawk, the first 
of a line of packets intended to run between this 
city and Hartford. She was furnished with Eric- 
son’s propellers, and fitted up with berths for a 
few passengers. These packets are intended to 
perform their trips in 48 hours. The Mohawk 
took in a cargo of wheat and flour. 
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LOCUSTS. 





We saw, a few mornings since, a cluster of lo- 
custs, upon a bough taken from a tree in the pa- 
troon’s woods. ‘They were the first fruits of the 
season, and apparently unfledged. The tree was 
said to be completely covered with them. The 
air being chilly, they adhered firmly to the bush; 
but on being placed in the sun, they took flight in 
a short time, and disappeared in the air. 





Without a Strike.—The journeyman shoemakers of 
Baltimore have obtained an advance of wages from 
their employers. They made the request, and it 
was promptly acceded to. 





A destructive fire occurred in the village of Herki- 
mera few days since. It broke out in the plough 
factory of Mr. Chas. Clow, and destroyed the shop 
and dwelling house of Mr. Clow, and nearly all their 
contents, the dwelling house of S. D. Clark, Esq., 
the carriage establishment of the Messrs. Myers, and 
most of its contents, and a building owned by Miss 
Watson, and occupied by J. Dodge tailor, and J. Me- 
Cauley, as a law office. 





Suspenders.—The Russell manufacturing company 
at Middletown, are making gum-elastic suspenders 
at three dollars a dozen, which the dealers say, sre 
as good as the French. 


Of twelve persons who have held the office of mayor 


of Washington, since 1802, five have been printers. 
The city has, no doubt, been remarkably well govern- 
ed. 
Neither of the five mayors laid out the city, we 
venture to say, for no good printers would te guilty 
of such shocking bad “‘ spacing.’’—U. S. Gazette. 





State Prison Statistics.—Up to Saturday last there 
were 768 males and 76 female convicts confined in the 
Sing-Sing prison; making a total of 844, 21 will be 
discharged during the present month. This state- 
ment shows that the number of convicts are on the 
increase. 





A Mr. Tongue has invented an additional rein for 
horses, connected with a spring trap, which, by a 
single action of the hand, is drawn so close over the 
nostrils and the mouth as to stop breathing, and there- 
by bring the most restive animal to his senses. 





Jean Jaques tells us, that when his wife died, every 
farmer in the neighborhood offered to console him by 
one of their daughters! but that a few weeks after- 
wards, his cow having shared the same fate, no one 
ever thought of replacing his loss by the offer of an- 
other; hereby proving the different value people set 
upon their cows and daughters. 





‘TI wonder this child don’t go to sleep,” said an 
anxious mother to a female friend. ‘‘Well, I don’t,”’ 
replied the lady, ‘‘ Its face is so dirty it cannot shut 
its eyes.” 





:The latest case of absence of mind is that of a gen- 
tleman who put his only shirt carefully to bed and 
sent himself out to be washed. He did not discover 
his mistake till they went to iron him. 





A large collection of immense bones, discovered in 
Benton county, Mo., have been brought to St. Louis. 
They are intended to stock some of the European 
museums. 





To cure smoky chimnies.—P unch gives the follow- 
ing directions :—Lay the fire as usual, with coal and 
sticks, but be careful not to light it. This hath rare- 
ly been known to fail, and it is at the same time a 
great saving of fuel.” 





Keep up your Flannels !—Don’t let the warm day in 
spring cause you to throw them off. If you do, you 
will be under the doctor’s hands before summor, and 
there is no knowing where you will be before the next 
spring. 





A needle manufactory is now in operation at Hav- 
erstraw, Rockland county, in this State. 





Mr. Disbrow has invented a new plan to manufacture 
salt by steam. The great saving intended is in the 
use of fuel. 





The population of Cincinnatti, which in 1840 was 
43,000, is now 63,000. 





NOTICE. 


The Albany branch of the Sylvania Association 
will hereafter, hold their meetings in the evening 
of the first Monday in each month. 

Subscribers to stock in the Sylvania Association, 
are informed that the second instalment of $10, on 
each share must be paid on or before 23d, inst. 








New Wacon.—The mammoth wagon of the 
National Transportion Line, intended to run be- 
tween this place and Cumberland, left yesterday 
full loaded. It is constructed with sufficient 
‘*breadth of beam”? to admit of a hogshead tobacco 


lengthwise, the fore axle being longest, to prevent | 


trucking or cutting the road. It runs with three 
horses abreast, is adapted to six or nine hor- 
ses. We have no doubt but, fer one wagon alone 
of that character, some evils will be found, arising 
from avoiding existing ruts, and that oftentimes 
the will travel more uneasily ; but if the ma- 
jority of the wagons were of this character, and 
ran 3 horses abreast, one third of the power would 
be saved.— Wheeling Times. 


ProGress 1x Mecuanics.—When in 1795 
I saw Eli Whitney in his room badly warmed, 
and by no means air tight—without a spare dollar 
to buy a good pair of cotton stockings—working 
enthusiastically at his cotton gin, 1 wondered and 
admired, and | heard the million cry out against 
him as a poor false enthusiast, who would starve 
himself to death in vain mechanical speculations. 
What sum will the million be pleased now to ac- 
cept, on condition of giving up Whitney’s cotton 

in, and go to picking the old way, by hand? | 

ve no time for calculation, but I can see clearly 

enough that all the hard money on earth would be 
no inducement. 

I have watched the progress of steam power 
since 1800; and in 1801 I drew for a friend a spe- 
cification of the cylinder boiler with the contained 
flue. I anxiously looked to the results of the ex- 
periments of the immortal Fulton. I was a belie- 
ver in his success, but works, works were yet 
wanting to justify my faith. I saw the first boat 
move on our noble Gato —tite speed was just 
enough to stem the river’s current. Then did I 
believe the speed would, by more periect ma- 
chinery, be doubled. But who believed that it 
could attain eighteen or twenty miles an hour ? 
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Earty Ristne.—The advantages of carly 
rising are thus set forth in that beautiful, but fer- 
gotten, little book, called Zhe Whole Duly of 
Woman : 

** Industry is up with the sun, she awaketh at the 
crowing of the cock, and walketh abroad to taste 
the sweetness of the morning. 

She is ruddy as the daughter of health; her ears) 
are delighted with the music of the shrill lark. 

Her garment sweepeth the dewdrop from the new 
stubble and the green grass, and her path is by the 
murmuring of the purling rook. 

Her appetite is keen; her blood is pure and tem- 
perate, and her pulse beateth even. 

Her house is elegant, her handmaids are the 














daughters of neainess, and plenty simileth at her 
table. 

She saunters not, neither stretcheth herself out 
on the couch of indolence. 

She crieth not, what have I to do? but the work 
of her hand is the thought of a moment. 

She listeneth not the gossip’s tale, she sippeth 
not her tea in scartial; but employment is the 
matter of her discourse. 

Her work is done at evening, but the work of 
the slothful is put off tif! to-morrow.” 





MARRYING ONE’S oOwN Wire.—A western 
paper tells a story of a man who has just returned 
to Louisville after an absence of twenty years from 
his family. His wife, in his absence, supposing 
him dead, married a second an‘ third time and be- 
came a widow. The long lost husband has wooed 
her again, and they are to be married once more. 
In his absence he was captured off Cuba; and for 
many years was a prisoner in Spain. He escaped 
and joined the army of Bolivar in Scuth America, 
and fought in many battles. He found his old 
wife somewhat changed in every thing except the 
heart. 


A few days since, a Jonathan from the country 
who had taken ledgings at the American House, 
Boston, was somewhat surprised when he came 
to the dinner table, to see nothing on it. 

‘** What will you have?” asked the waiter. 

Jonathan stared about him—* I dun know.” 

** Would you like a bill of the fare, sir?” 

“Thank you, I don’t care if I do take a smail 
piece.” 


** Have you heard the news?” 

** No, what is it?” 

‘*The locusts have appeared on several farms 
near the city, and there is every indication of such 
a swarm of them as will destroy every thing green 
throughout the country.’” 

“Indeed! Well, in that case you had better 
leave the country.” 


An honest youth from the interior on a visit to 
the netropolis, was awakened one morning by 
hearing the cry of ‘‘ Oyst, buy any oysiers!” in 
the mellifluous tones peculiar to shell fish dealers, 
one of whom was passing under the windows of 
the hotel. A noise so new to his ear startled him, 
and he asked his room mate what it meant. 

**Its only oysters,” replied his fellow lodger, 
pettishly. 

** Oysters!’? exclaimed Jonathan, in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘ and do oysters holler as loud as that ?” 


This is the age of iron—iron steam boats, iron 
houses, iron coffins, iron tomb stones; and now 
they are actually making iron cradles. The boys 
rocked in them will doubtless be ‘‘ men of iron 
mould,” 


**Reuben, what on airth did you tread on that 
cat’s tail for ?” 

** Coz I wanted to hear her squall and show her 
teeth, mother.’’ 

**Dil you, love? It’s astonishing how much 
smarter my children are than other people’s.” 


INT .V'S PATENT BEDBUG PROOF BEADSTEDS— 
Rt MOVAL. The undersigned having removed from No. 
29 Green street, to No &9 Market street, a few doors north of the 
Eagle favern, where they will be happy to see and wait upon 
their old friends and patrons. ‘To those who have not seen our 
bed: ds, we rexp lly solicit to call and examine them. 
yerr and a baif's residence in Albany, during which time we 
have been in the manufacture of the above bedsteads, enables us 
to give references to very many of the best boarding and private 
houses in this city; bat we will only give a few of the public 
bouses, where the information can be most readily had: Congress 
Hall, Franklin House, City Hotel, and Fort Orange. ‘Tbe faet 
that such honses as above named have been furnithed with them, 
is shflicient evidence of their superivrity over any thing of the kind 
now in ase. A description might be given, but we deem it an- 
necessary, as we trust that under whose notice this may fall, they 
will qt least call and examine thein before purehasing elsewhere. 
Persons havings good bedsteads that have become louse from 
use, can have patent rails put to them. 
A good assortment of the best and most approved patterns will 
at all times be kepton band. For style, workmanship, utility and 
convenience, we do not intend to be surpa Prices to corres- 


pond witb the times. 
TINGLEY & Co, 89 Market st., 
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